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VII. — The Hephthemimeral Caesura in Greek Hexameter 

Poetry 

By Professor SAMUEL E. BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

In the Greek hexameter metricians, both ancient and 
modern, recognize four important caesurae : penthemimeral 
(P), 'third trochaic' (T), hephthemimeral (H), and bucolic 
(B). Three of these, P, T, and B, have been studied with 
sufficient thoroughness to give us an adequate opinion of 
their significance. The present paper is an attempt to clarify 
our ideas of H. We shall first examine some statements 
about this caesura which seem to need qualification, and then 
study its influence upon epic style, first in Homeric poetry 
and then in the later Greek hexameter verse. 1 

The importance of H has been overestimated in both 
ancient and modern times. Two ancient metricians 2 give it 
precedence over both T and B, and rank it second to P. 
Modern writers have partly corrected this error by showing 
that T is preferred to P, but there is still a tendency to 
regard H as on an equality at least with B. 3 This can hardly 
be true. (1) If we determine caesura by word-ends alone, H 
seems to be more than one-fourth less frequent than B. 
Bekker states that a word ends at B in about 60 % of all 

1 The term caesura is used with various shades of meaning, all of which may 
be included, as I have shown in a paper which is to be published in Classical 
Philology, under three definitions: (i) Caesura is a rhythmical pause which 
comes at the end of a musical colon, and has little or no reference to word-ends 
or pauses in sense. (2) Caesura is metrical conflict Cor agreement) between 
word and foot in certain places in the verse; it involves only the ends of words 
and need not be regarded as a pause. (3) Caesura is a grammatical or logical 
pause. For our present purpose we shall avoid controversy over the nature of 
caesura, and shall use the term only for convenience. Our object will be to 
study the nature of the break which is made in various ways at the end of the 
first syllable of the fourth foot. 

2 Terentianus, 1685; Marius Victorinus, 64, 15 Keil. 

3 Rossbach-Westphal, Theorie der musischen Kiinste, III, 2, 28 : " Die 4(p$r;- 
fufiepjs und /SoukoXikj^ sind im homerischen Hexameter gleich haiifig, nur dass, 
wenn der vierte Fuss einSpondeus ist, die zweite seltner vorkommt als die erste." 
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Homeric verses ; at H, on the other hand, a word-end is 
found in A 283 times, or 46% ; in Z, 214 times, or 40% ; in 
X, 224 times, or 43 %, and in a, 192 times, or 43 %.* (2) The 
difference is still greater if we consider the punctuation at H 
and at B. Ludwich 5 gives the following figures (on the 
basis of Bekker's first edition) : punctuation at H in A, 28 
times ($%), in ii, 38 times (5 %), and in a, 11 times (3 %); 
at B in A, 78 times (13%), in ii, 129 times (16%), and in a, 
49 times (11%). Of course punctuation differs with the 
editor. The proportions, however, seem to be about the 
same no matter what system is used. In the stereotyped 
Teubner edition some mark of punctuation is used at H in 
somewhat less than 3 % of all Homeric verses, and at B in 
slightly more than 10%. Furthermore, while a colon or 
period is common after the latter caesura, it is avoided after 
H : there are only about 75 verses in both Iliad and Odyssey 
in which punctuation other than a comma is found at H. 
(3) Finally, the comparative importance of the two caesurae 
may be tested by noting the verses in which there is either a 
certain completeness of thought before the caesurae, or a 
certain degree of unity in the thought of the clausulae which 
follow them. This test shows B to be twice as frequent as 
H. 6 We conclude that H is much less important than B — 
in fact, that it is the least important of the four recognized 
caesurae. 

Aside from estimating too highly the importance of H, 
modern writers show a tendency to class this caesura with P 
and T rather than with B. This is due to several reasons. 
Aristides Quintilianus, our earliest Greek source for the 
doctrine of caesura, distinguishes between caesura and diaere- 

4 Bekker, Horn. Blatter, i, 144, counts a caesura at H in 56 <fo of the verses 
of A, and in 53 fo of the verses of N, but he includes verses in which the first 
part of a compound word ends at H. If the verses in which an enclitic stands 
immediately after H be excluded, the percentages for these two books of the 
Iliad are found to be, respectively, 47 fo and 42 "Jo. 

6 Rossbach-Westphal, op. cit. in, 2, 64. 

6 The figures are: B, about 7000 verses; H, about 3500 verses. This state- 
ment is based on collections made for an article on B (T.A.P.A. XXXVI, III fJ.) 
and for the present study. 
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sis, and although this distinction is not found in other 
ancient writers, it has had much influence on modern doc- 
trine. Again, since it is thought necessary for every verse 
to have a ' caesura,' and since in those verses in which no 
word ends in the third foot there is almost without exception 
a break at H, this caesura is held to be occasionally the 
1 main caesura ' — a value which is not given to B except in 
the bucolic poets. 7 The discussion of caesura by Aristides 
is unsatisfactory, especially where it refers to B, 8 and the use 
of this caesura in bucolic and Homeric poetry has been 
proven to be the same in kind, although differing slightly 
in degree ( T.A.P.A., I.e.). We have also strong evidence 
that B has a better right than H to be considered oc- 
casionally as the ' main caesura.' If the principal break 
in the hexameter is to be determined by the greatest fre- 
quency of word-ends and pauses in sense, B will be found to 
be more important than either P or T, and H is not fourth 
or even fifth in rank, being surpassed by the caesurae at the 
end of the first foot and in the middle of the second foot. 9 
But this is not the test of the ' main caesura.' The poet was 
inclined, naturally enough, to make a break of some kind, 
between the words or in the thought, somewhere about the 
middle (but not, for obvious reasons, in the exact middle) of 
the verse, because he also liked to make a pause in the 
thought at the end of the verse, and he always ended a word 
there. This explains why word-ends and pauses in sense 
are usually found in the third foot. It also shows why, if 

7 B is also magis passio (Prise. 460, 14 Keil, III) and ornalus causa addita 
(Maximus Victorinus, 240, 9 Keil) . 

8 See the article mentioned above (p. 85, n. 1). 

9 For the greater frequency of word-ends at B than at either P or T, see 
Ludwich, Aristarchs Homcrische Textkritik, 11, 326 (in the 1859 verses of A, fi, 
and o a word-end occurs after T, which is more frequent than P, in about 56 °fo ; 
at B in about 60%); for the pause in sense, Ludwich in Rossbach-Westphal, 
op. cit. in, 2, 64 (in the same three books of Homer taken together, punctuation 
is more frequent after B than after either P or T). The inferiority of H both to 
the ' first diaeresis ' and to the ' triemimeral ' is inferred from a personal count of 
word-ends in A and o, and from the figures given by Ludwich in Rossbach- 
Westphal, I.e. (a word ends at H slightly more often than at the end of the first 
foot, but the pause in sense is much less frequent). 
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there is no caesura in the third foot, there should be one 
after the next syllable which allows caesura, that is, at H, 
and that whatever pause in sense these verses may contain is 
usually found here. But that this is not invariably the case 
even a cursory reading of these verses will show. 10 We may 
conclude that of the four caesurae, P, T, H, and B, the last 
two are subordinate to P and T only because they are farther 
from the middle of the verse (since they occur after the 
fourth thesis). We may also regard H and B as alternative 
caesurae in exactly the same way that P and T are comple- 
ments of each other. There are three regions in the verse, 
the second, third, and fourth feet, in which a pause or a 
break in the meter is especially frequent. The first region 
has yet to receive methodical study, but we have data enough 
to give us a satisfactory knowledge of the mutual relations 
of the caesurae of the third and fourth feet. Here, as the 
ancients noticed (Gell. xvni, 15), the breaks are unusually 
important. These breaks are placed differently with respect 
to each other. In the third foot they fall after consecutive 
syllables, and a break on either side of the two, i.e. before 
and after the third foot, is avoided. In the fourth foot the 
caesurae are separated by two syllables, and the break 
between these is even more rare than before and after the 
third foot. The best explanation of the fact that this ' fourth 
trochaic ' caesura is much rarer than the break after the third 
foot (a caesura which is likewise 'forbidden') is that the 
former separates two alternative caesurae, while the latter, 
which is rhythmically the least beautiful, divides two pairs of 
caesurae. It is striking that the poet, who prefers, on the 
whole, the weak or feminine ending, should have avoided 
the weak ending at the fourth trochee, more than all other 

10 See the list in Lehrs, Aristarchus'*, 396. The chief pause in sense is at 
B in E 127, 6 128, 268, 2 405 (cf. E 313). The chief pause in sense within the 
Homeric verse in general is not infrequently at either H or B; in the first book 
of the Iliad about 60 times at H, and about 90 times at B. In some of these 
verses, however, there is also a pause in sense somewhere within the first 
two feet. That H has the same right (qualitatively) to be regarded as a chief 
caesura as has either P or T is rightly maintained by Witte, Rh. A/us. lxix 
(1914), 232. 
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weak endings of the verse. 11 As further evidence that H is 
an alternative to B, we may note that as one or the other of 
these caesurae is preferred, the other is proportionately neg- 
lected. In Alexandrian poetry, speaking generally, B is very 
much preferred, and H is somewhat rare ; Aratus, however, 
avoids B, and shows a corresponding fondness for H. Yet 
all the Alexandrian poets observe a caesura in the third foot 
as much as Homer does. 

Two statements of minor importance with reference to 
H are found on closer examination to need modification or 
amplification. Seymour remarks {Introduction, 84 f.) that H, 
regarded as the principal pause in the verse, is somewhat 
more common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. This is true. 
But in the matter of word-ends a trial count indicates no 
appreciable difference, and if we count all the logical clausu- 
lae following H, the percentage is a trifle greater in the 
Odyssey {Iliad, 12.6 % ', Odyssey, 12.9%). We must conclude 
that the two poems do not differ noticeably in the use of H. 
Again, Gleditsch, Metrik (1901), 117, says that there is a ten- 
dency in the Homeric poems to unite H with a triemimeral 
in the same verse. This is also true, and is to be expected, 
since if a pause is not found near the middle of the verse, but 
in the fourth foot, it is natural to break the longer half of the 
verse again by a pause in the second foot, and a pleasing 
variation of the movement is gained by the three-fold division 
of a verse like Z 181 : n 

irpoaQe XeW, trrridev 6e 8pdica)i>, /j,€<t<ti) 8e yifiaipa. 

But it should be noted that the poet also likes to unite a 
pause at the triemimeral with another at B even more fre- 
quently than with a pause at H. 13 

11 Leafs suggestion {Iliad 2 , Vol. 11, p. 635) that the fourth trochaic gives the 
impression of a false close of the verse, should, however, be noted. 

12 Imitated by Nonnus, Dion. II, 254: arS/to. <rvwv, ixixrifM j9o<Si', (ripiyfw. 
ipaKbvrwv. 

13 Three times as frequently : if we take the pauses marked by punctuation 
(which are easiest to count), we find that in the first nine books of the Iliad, 
triemimeral and H are found in the same verse 12 times (A 131, 195, 208,225, 
489, B 269, 284, r 103, 159, Z 181, H 418, I 106), while triemimeral and B occur 
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It remains to consider the part which H plays in the 
various theories of the origin of the hexameter which are 
based in part upon the phenomena of caesura. Here again 
the inferiority of H to the other three caesurae is apparent, 
for it is the only one of the four which has not at one time or 
another been regarded as marking the end of the first of the 
two shorter verses of which the hexameter was supposed to 
have been originally composed. It plays a minor role, how- 
ever, in the theory of Witte, 14 that the hexameter grew out 
of a union of tetrameter and dimeter. Witte's chief argu- 
ments are these: (i) B, regarded as a word-end, is the most 
frequent caesura of the hexameter. (2) The last two feet 
of the hexameter are treated as a grammatical unit : witness 
the large number of familiar tags which are found there. 
(3) After B is found the greatest number of archaic forms, 
e.g. 'ArpeiSao, elXnroSecrcri, rjpuovouv, <f>aivofievT)<f>iv. (4) Be- 
fore this caesura is placed the greatest number of new com- 
pounds. (5) In welding together the tetrameter and dimeter 
into a single verse, the first step was the use of a word of 
two short syllables, especially a preposition, by means of 
which a bucolic tag (ov\ap.bv avSpcop) becomes a hephthe- 
mimeral tag (ava ovKapbv avSp&v). As evidence Witte cites 
the fact that the prepositions ava, airo, Kara, irapd, irepi, 
u7ro, are found after H more frequently than at any other 
place in the verse. This, however, may be explained in 
another way. The ' pyrrhic ' preposition naturally follows a 
thesis, since otherwise it can stand only before a word begin- 
ning with two consonants. Now the three theses after which 
a word-end is preferred are those of the second, third, and 
fourth feet. A prepositional phrase which begins at the 
triemimeral will be likely to stretch across the third foot, in 
which the poet prefers to make a pause in the sense. This 
tendency to make a decided break in the thought near the 

together in 36 verses (A 74, 132, 133, 139, 160, 356, 515, 534, 561, B 183, 317, 
235. 299, 360, T 25, A 125, 2H, 429, E 102, 331, 399, 633, Z 360, 407, 509, 514, 
526, H 44, 109, 9 81, I 116, 165, 369, 496, 585, 702). 

14 Pauly-Wissowa, vin, 2241 ff., where the various theories of the origin of the 
hexameter are also summarized. 
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middle of the verse also makes the dissyllabic preposition 
somewhat infrequent after P, for in Homer the prepositional 
phrase tends to follow the verb, and since it has the force of 
an adverb, there is no appreciable pause in the sense between 
verb and prepositional phrase. It appears that the ' pyrrhic ' 
preposition when it stands after P is usually placed at the 
beginning of a grammatical clause — which is not its normal 
position. It follows that the natural place for the dissyllabic 
preposition is after H, and that this is due rather to the 
importance of the caesurae of the third foot than to that of B. 
The writer has expressed elsewhere (T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 123) 
the opinion that equally good reasons can be found for 
deriving the hexameter from the union of tetrameter and 
dimeter as can be found for deriving it from two verses 
which were united somewhere in the third foot of the his- 
torical hexameter, and the work of Witte strengthens this 
opinion. Yet the more one studies the pauses in Homeric 
verse, especially those of the first two feet, the greater be- 
comes the conviction that the origin of the hexameter cannot 
be inferred from any facts of caesura. The rhythm of 
Homer owes its beauty largely to the variety in the position 
of word-ends and pauses in thought. Witte's theory breaks 
down because it fails to explain satisfactorily the frequency 
of one or the other of the caesurae of the third foot, just as 
the theories of Bergk, Usener, and others neglect the fond- 
ness of Homer for B. If we could find one theory which 
should account for all the four recognized caesurae, there 
would still remain important evidence from at least two 
caesurae in the first two feet, which would justify still other 
theories of origin. It seems far more likely that the caesurae 
were due to the delicate sense of rhythm and meter of the 
Achaean bards, and to their need for improvisation, than to 
a variety of short verses which preceded the hexameter. 
This discussion may seem remote from the study of H ; it is 
not, for our investigation confirms the belief expressed some 
years ago (T.A.P.A., /.c.~) that the poet's treatment of all the 
caesurae was similar in kind, although differing in degree. 
The proof depends upon the ability of H to satisfy the tests 
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which have been applied to the other caesurae. These in- 
clude (i) metrical peculiarities, (2) position of certain forms 
or types of words, (3) tendency of the caesura to separate 
the essential part of the narrative from the picturesque and 
explanatory, and (4) existence of numerous tags or familiar 
clausulae, suited to follow the caesura. 

1. That a short syllable may be treated as long before H, as 
before P, is recognized. Hartel, Horn. Stud? (1873), 103, has 
shown that in general a pause sufficient for punctuation helps 
to lengthen a short syllable, but he also counts more cases of 
this kind of lengthening before the triemimeral than at H 
(naturally, for punctuation at the triemimeral is more fre- 
quent than at H). But Solmsen, Verslehre, 163, argues with 
some probability that it is not the pause but the ictus which 
justifies the lengthening. Certainly verses like A 85, Oeoirpo- 
ttiov, on olaOa, and S 288, fiepoTre*; avQpwiroi, where a short 
syllable stands in the fifth thesis, indicate that it is not 
caesura, regarded as a preferred break, which makes posi- 
tion. 15 We may conclude, therefore, that the influence of 
caesura upon prosody is somewhat uncertain, 16 and likewise 
that whatever effect it has, is found at H in proportion to 
the frequency of this break. 

2. La Roche and Witte have studied the extent to which 
certain types of words occur in more or less fixed positions in 
the verse. La Roche concludes 17 that words which are not 
placed at the beginning or the end of the verse are likewise 
rare after or before the caesura of the third foot ; after B 
they are not so uncommon, still less so after H. These 
conclusions are rendered less clear because P and T are 
taken together as 'the' caesura of the third foot, whereas 
they are as distinct as are H and B in the fourth foot. For 
example, ical, which La Roche finds but rarely before ' the ' 
caesura of the third foot, is frequent before T when the 
caesura is at P. 18 Furthermore, since the poet likes to make 
a pause in thought in the third foot, for the reasons given 
above, and avoids a pause on either side of this caesura, it is 

15 Cf. B 408, x«'Pf. rdrep c5 SeiW. *> But see Boiling, A./.P., XXXIV, 170 f. 

l" Wien. Stud. XVIII, 3. I8 See below, p. 98. 
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natural that progressive and regressive particles, which are 
regularly placed close to, but not at, a pause in the thought, 
should not occur before, or after, the preferred caesura. For 
the same reason, too, there are about ten times as many 
verses in which no break of any kind occurs at either H or B 
as there are verses in which there is no break in the third 
foot. Consequently we do not expect, nor do we find, that 
the words studied by La Roche are avoided at H as much as 
at P or T. But his lists show that they are avoided in pro- 
portion to the frequency and importance of this caesura. 
Witte, on the other hand, argues from the tendency of new 
compounds to stand just after one of the four caesurae, that 
these were used to conceal the point where the tetrameter and 
dimeter were united. 19 But another explanation is possible. 
The majority of these new compounds are either verbs, or, 
more commonly, adjectives. The verb naturally comes in 
the latter part of the verse because the sentence or clause 
regularly begins with the verse, and since the poet prefers, 
ceteris paribus, to end a word at one of the four caesurae, of 
course the verb will be likely to occur after one of these. 
The adjective, too, in Homer at least, shows a decided pref- 
erence for the second half of the verse, 20 because it does not 
carry the burden of the thought. Consequently it tends to 
stand after one of the caesurae. It is probable that a study 
of the pauses and position of word-ends in the first two feet 
of the hexameter will throw more light on this question. 
Witte's latest article 21 points to a broader view of the reasons 
for the position of words in the Homeric verse. But with all 
these qualifications we see from Witte's collections that H, 
in proportion to its frequency, is treated exactly like the 
other caesurae. 

3. It has been shown that one of the functions of the 
caesurae P, T, and B is to separate the burden of the narra- 

19 Pauly-Wissowa, vin, 2226 ff. ; Glotta, in, 120 ff. 

20 This tendency is illustrated by a not uncommon type of verse; this contains 
three nouns of which only the last is qualified, e.g. 692, xv^" 1) yepdvuv f) 
iciKvwv $ov\ixo$tipu>v. Cf. H 62, 6 162, 173, 275, I 503, A 133, 265, 286, 303, 
N 150, 686, S 425, n 397, 417, 767, 809, 2 48, ii 251, 753, 769, kt\. 

21 Rh. Mas. lxx (19 15), 481-523. 
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tive from non-essential but picturesque details, and that the 
clausulae which follow these pauses may sometimes be 
omitted for consecutive verses without interfering with the 
story. 22 H has the same force, but less frequently : an 
epexegetical or parenthetical phrase 23 following H in two 
successive verses is not uncommon in Homer ; ^ it is rarely 
found in three successive verses, 25 and never in four or more. 
In general, the poet avoids the use of many consecutive 
verses in which there is a break at H. 26 

Akin to this use of caesura is its function in the rhetorical 
figures of anaphora, antithesis, and chiasmus. This has been 
noted of B, 27 and is true of P and T and of the end of the 
verse. 28 It is not uncommon in the case of H. 29 

4. Finally, H closely resembles the other caesurae in the 
character of the tags and other logical clausulae which follow 

22 Harv. Stud. 111, 117, 121; T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 116 ft". 

23 See below, pp. 98-101. 

24 E.g. B 653 f. : T\7)jr6\e/«>s 8' 'Hpa/c\e£5?)S (t)i5s Te p.i^a.% re) 

4k "P65ou ivvia vijas ctyev (^Podlwv ayepdjx (av )' 

Cf. A 9, 305, T 200, A 34, E 404, 603, Z 227, 6 30, 252, I 207, N 45, 67, 666, 

5 352, 26, 176, 472, n 342, s 540, t 103, 217, # 87, x 60, *■ 710, a 404, 

a 44, 106, 259, 331, 344, 5 149, 5 62 > f 2 35« V 120, 8 69, 247, k 359, \ 567, 
11 210, 264, v 286, I 482, 233, 426, ir 74, p 386, t 300, v 354, <t> 361, 389, 
X 164. 361- 

25 E.g. </> 242 ff. : <5s elvdiv et<rrj\8e Sdfiovs (ii vaieT&ovras). 

fffcT* i?7reiT' hcl Sl<ppon l&v (%v$ev wep avicrrr;). 
is 5' clpa Kal T& 5/iwc trtjv (Belov ' OSvircryjos') . 

Cf. E 386, Z 520, H 317, 9 92, * 117, X 86, 108, f 1 00. 

26 But cf. 60-70, \ 106-110, p 177-181. 

27 T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 112 ff. 

28 I have not noted any verse in which a break of this kind occurs at the fourth 
trochaic; at the third diaeresis we find rhyme once (E 440: (ppdfeo, TvSetSi), Kal 
xdfeo, /trjSi Seotcnr), and at the second diaeresis — a break which is almost 'for- 
bidden' — a striking anaphora (H 238: oW ivl 8e£td, oW iw' apurrepa mtiijcrcu 
/3wx). 

29 Anaphora, T 203 : t8p.cv 5' i.\\ij\wv yevt-qv, T8y*v Si TOKijas. Cf. B 382, 

6 5, 20, 24, 27, 429, I 73, K 477, A 494, P 279, T 326, * 214, * 790, fi 516. 

Antithesis, I 443 : fiiBwv re pip-jj/)' %n*vai TrpyKTTJp& re %pyuiv. Cf. H 93, 

* 571. 59°- 

Chiasmus, A 400: yeivaro eto % c PV a Mx9> <»7 pi? W T ' i/*e'w». Cf. 182, 
M 89 (= 197), N 140, P 230, T 195, 242, 280, "Sr 647. 
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it. 30 The oft-repeated phrase or verse, one of the most strik- 
ing features of Homeric poetry, profoundly affected the style 
of the early epic. Ready-made verses caused the formation 
of other verses which could be used in connection with them, 
and of whole paragraphs in which the stock phrase could be 
employed. Hence enjantbement is somewhat rarer than in 
later poetry. The tag, or familiar clausula, had a similar in- 
fluence : the need for improvisation resulted in the composi- 
tion of many verses in which the first part is constant, while 
the second may vary according to the circumstances. For 
example, the phrase, &<; apa (frcovijaas {^covqaaa) cnreftrj, which 
precedes H, may be followed by clausulae like Kpeicov 'A<ya- 
p.ep.vmv (®ert? apyvpoire^a), ical eVeiflero pvdm, Kaica 8' ocrcreTO 
0vp*k, xaipcov ivl 6vp,q>, rrpafi Bwpara icaXd, crvt etweX-o? 
aXK-qv, etc. The poet would find it convenient to store his 
memory with short phrases like these, and the structure of 
these clausulae would determine the form of other phrases 
of similar length, whether improvised or not. So the type 
of sentence used by the early bard would be influenced by 
the use of the tag. That this did not result in monotony, 
but quite the reverse, was due to the varying length of the 
clausula, and to the fact that the bard allowed himself occa- 
sionally to disregard the natural place for a pause, at the end 
of the line, and to carry the sentence over into the next verse 
without loss of that grace which Boileau, writing of Malherbe, 
finds in the avoidance of the ' run-on ' line : 

Les stances avec grace apprirent a tomber, 
Et le vers sur le vers n'osa pas enjamber. 

With the rise of the literary epic the stock phrases and verses, 
speaking very generally, ceased to be used, but the laws of 
Homeric rhythm, as they affected the places in the verse 
where breaks of various kinds were preferred, continued to 
be respected. No new caesura was invented by the later 

30 Clausulae after P and T have been studied by Seymour ( T.A.P.A. xvi, 36 ff.) ; 
those which follow B, by the writer (T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 116 ff.) and by Witte 
{G lot/a, iv, 1 ff., and Pauly-Wissowa, vin, 2244 ff.). Some types of logical units 
which fit the whole verse are noticed in an article by the writer on Versus 
Ttlracolos, which is to be published in Classical Philology. 
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poets. Consequently the structure of the sentence shows, in 
the main, the same respect for the chief caesurae. But there 
are many minor variations, and these are characteristic of each 
poet and genre? 1 Hence our appreciation of the style of both 
Homer and the later poets will be increased by a study of 
the clausulae which follow the different caesurae. In the re- 
mainder of this paper we shall therefore examine the stylistic 
influence of the hephthemimeral clausula, comparing this with 
other clausulae and with phrases which fit the whole verse, 
noticing occasionally its effect on enjambement, and finally 
calling attention to the various ways in which later poets 
either followed Homer or deviated from him in the use of 
this clausula. We shall limit ourselves to those verses in 
which there is either (I) a grammatical pause at H, (II) an 
epexegetical clause after H, which may be participial, appo- 
sitional, or adjectival, or (III) a clausula after H which, while 
more or less closely connected with the rest of the sentence, 
still forms by itself a grammatical unit. In the two Homeric 
poems these three groups of verses number about 3500, 32 or 
about one verse in eight. The proportion in the Homeric 
Hymns is about the same. In Hesiod it is somewhat greater : 
one verse in five in the Tkeogony and Works and Days. In 
the literary epos it is in general not one-half as great (in 
Apollonius, for example, the ratio is about 1 : 2S), 33 but in later 

81 See below, p. 107-108. 

32 3555 verses; the exact number, however, is of little importance. There are 
some verses about the classification of which all would not agree. This, however, 
does not affect our conclusions, since the same principle of selection has been 
used for all the poets and for all the caesural clausulae as well as for the phrases 
which fit the whole verse. 

33 K. Witte, " Der Hexameter des Ennius," Rh. Mus. lxix ( 1914), 223 ff., gives 
the following reasons for the unpopularity of H in Alexandrian times. The Alex- 
andrian poets felt that a caesura or pause of any kind was more effective if pre- 
ceded by a rather long word. Hence they avoided a word of iambic value 
before P, and a word of the value of an amphibrach before T. Furthermore, 
they liked to end the verse with a word which filled out the bucolic clausula 
because this gave prominence to the pause which followed. Therefore, as they 
could not neglect the caesura in the third foot without departing too much from 
their Homeric model, they had to avoid H. 

With this argument the present writer cannot fully agree, for reasons which 
cannot be given without discussing the breaks in the first two feet of the hex- 
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poetry the verses which represent the three groups differ 
widely in their frequency. 

I. In about 1200 Homeric verses a grammatical clause 
introduced by a conjunction or a relative pronoun follows H. 34 
These verses include most of the cases of punctuation at H. 35 
The beginning of a clause so near the end of the verse natu- 
rally creates a tendency to enjambement, which is, however, 
far greater when the clause begins at B. 36 Poets of the lit- 
erary epic use verses of the type included in this group on 
the whole far less frequently than Homer and Hesiod — a 
clear indication of the decline of H in popularity in the later 
history of the hexameter. 

Hephthemimeral clausulae introduced by kclL are among 
the most common. 37 Similar phrases are found after the 

ameter. It seems likely that Dr. Witte is right in suggesting that the fondness 
for the use of long words, added to the recognition of the caesura in the third 
foot, may partly explain the tendency of the Alexandrian poets to slight H and 
prefer B. But that they preferred to use a long word before a caesura because 
this emphasized the force of the break, does not seem to be supported by the 
evidence. In the bucolic idylls Theocritus uses shorter words, and apparently does 
not avoid the iambic word before P (eg., in the first one hundred verses of the 
first idyll there are seven in which a word of this metrical value precedes P) ; in 
A, I-IOO, there are but five (six, if we count vs. 53, in which P falls between a 
preposition and its noun). Again, if the Alexandrians avoid a word of the met- 
rical value of an amphibrach before T because they wish to place a long word 
before a caesura, they should also avoid a trochaic word in the same position, 
and they do not (e.g., in the first fifty lines of the Argonautica of Apollonius a 
trochaic word is found before T eight times) . Furthermore, Theocritus in his 
bucolic idylls is apparently no more fond of the long word after B than is Homer 
(eg. Id. I, I-IOO, 5 times; A, 1-100, 7 times). 

34 Punctuation is found at H 26 times because a vocative immediately precedes 
or follows, and 21 times because of the resumption of an interrupted clause. 

35 Some mark of punctuation occurs at H in 779 verses in the stereotyped 
Teubner edition (//. 481, Od. 298). Nearly three-fourths of these belong in 
Group I; in most of the others the punctuation is due to apposition. 

36 When punctuation is found at H, at least a comma occurs at the end of the 
verse about three times out of five. In my article on Versus Tetracolos (see n. 30, 
supra) it is shown that certain types of sentences which run over the end of the 
verse show a marked tendency to begin either at the beginning of the verse or at B. 

37 525 verses (//. 271, Od. 254). This does not include adverbial Kal, or 
verses in which the words following the conjunction do not form a grammatical 
unit (eg. A 77 : ? /Uv /u>i, vpb<ppwv Hweaiv Kal x e P<rl" <»/)i}|«v). 
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other caesurae, somewhat more frequently after P and T, 
somewhat less so after B. They are not common in a whole 
verse, and are never found after the third diaeresis or the 
fourth trochee. They present two points of interest. First, 
the thought which is added by means of the conjunction is 
frequently not essential to the sense, being synonymous or 
suggested by the preceding idea, e.g. E 652 : 

crol 8" ey<i> iv&o&t <£)#« <f>6vov («at Krjpa /xtXxuvav) 
i£ i/xedev rcv^co-ftu. 38 

Secondly, the treatment of the conjunction with regard to 
partial elision shows that caesura, that is, the place where a 
break of any kind is preferred, has a certain influence on 
prosody, without any reference to the sense. If a short 
vowel follows icaC after H the forbidden fourth trochaic re- 
sults ; if a long vowel or a consonant, we have the favorite B. 
In the /cat-clausulae under discussion, partial elision and the 
forbidden caesura are found in only 14% of the verses. That 
this is a small proportion may be seen by comparing the icai- 
clausulae which follow P and T. A trial count indicates that 
a /au-clausula follows one or the other of the caesurae of the 
third foot about once in every twenty verses, the majority 
being found after P. 39 Of 84 of these clausulae noted in Z, 
X, and 1, 60, nearly three-fourths, show partial elision. This 
is only natural when the conjunction follows T, for otherwise 
there could be no word-end at this favorite caesura (29 cases). 
But after P partial elision is not necessary : the conjunction 
may be treated as either a long or a short syllable. In the 
former case the result is a word-end at the forbidden third 
diaeresis ; in the latter, at the favorite T. In Z, X, and 1 a 

38 Also A 475, B 401, 413, r 4, 277, A 15, 82, E 156, 398, Z 413, H 29, 290, 

e 226, 450, 557, 1 212, 492, 635, 654, k 14, 92, 220, 244, 319, a 9, 387, 432, 443, 

817, M 166, 181, N 267, 318, 430, 472, n 91, 299, 334, 539, 624, 853, P 638, 
T 410, T 174, 464, 477,$ 66, no, * 607, ii 42, 132, /3 283, 6 380, 389, 548, 779, 
e 208, 223, 225, f 259, 1 168, 558, k 13, no, 185, 478, X 94, 197, 295, 389, 502, 
ft 31, 327, 342, v 65, £ 274, 294, 176, 434, <r 80, 228, u 22, 142, 250, 528. 

89 For the frequency of kclL in the various positions in the verse, see La Roche, 
Wien. Stud. XVII, 165 ff. The figures given above differ from those of La Roche 
because they have reference only to those verses in which ko.1 is a conjunction and 
introduces a grammatical clausula. La Roche (p. 173) has overlooked X 514. 
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«a£clausula follows P 55 times, and in 24 of these verses 
(42%) the conjunction is treated as a long syllable. That 
is, in the hephthemimeral «a£clausula the forbidden caesura 
is permitted in 14% of the cases, while in the penthemimeral 
clausula it is allowed in 42%. This is added evidence that a 
word-end at the fourth trochaic is avoided much more than at 
the third diaeresis, because (if the reason given above is ac- 
cepted) the former separates two alternative caesurae, while 
the latter divides two pairs of caesurae. 

The /ea^clausula in the later hexameter poetry presents 
little of interest. The Alexandrians employ it less than 
Homer, with the exception of Aratus, who uses it almost 
twice as frequently. Quintus is fond of this clausula. Non- 
nus, however, uses it only 1 1 times in the first six books of 
the Dionysiaca. With regard to the avoidance of a word-end 
at the fourth trochaic, we notice that Quintus in nearly one- 
half of the /cat-clausulae which follow H treats the conjunction 
as a short syllable. 

A clause introduced by Be is found after H somewhat less 
frequently than a /eai-dausula. 40 In Hesiod's Works and 
Days and in Aratus it is twice as frequent as in Homer ; the 
other poets, except Manetho, use it sparingly, and Callima- 
chus and Nonnus (in the first six books of the Dionysiaca) 
avoid it altogether. 

re-clauses offer some points of similarity with the kclL- 
clauses, but are much less numerous. 41 The ' runovers ' are 
also much less frequent. 42 The clausula sometimes repeats 
an idea already expressed, e.g. in T 71, 

omrdVepos 8e kc viktiutj (jipeurvwv tc yivrjrai), 43 

but more often adds a thought which is rather suggested by 
the first part of the verse than essential to the narrative, e.g. 
in @ 48 : 

Tdpyapov ' €vOa 8e ot re/ievas (/3<D/u.os t€ Ovrjwi).^ 

40 324 times (//. 202, Od. 122). « 183 in all (//. 92, Od. 91). 

42 Runovers after the hephthemimeral clausula introduced by 5^, 32 fo ; /cat, 
26%; re, 9%. 

43 Cf. *■ 790, 7 223, K 453, r/> 321, <■> 391. 

44 Cf. A 66, 273, n 798, T 93, * 341, 673, 719, 34, /3 358, d 419, 422, e 418, 
440, d 341, 363, k 147, 567, X 55, 87, 192, I 389, o 468, p 23, <r 46, v 15, x 176. 
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A noteworthy use of this clausula for rhetorical effect is 
found in the speech of Zeus at the beginning of @. Here 
four times within the compass of less than a page the poet 
uses the break at H to separate the ' polar ' 45 expressions 
(each time accompanied by anaphora) with which the angry 
god emphasizes the supremacy of his power : 

k£k\vt(. fiey, iravres Tt Otol iranrai re Oeatvai. — 5 
ttovtv; 8' iiaTTTtcrOt 6eoi TratraL re Beaivai. — 20 
avrrj Ktv ya.tr) Ipvaaip. avrrj T£ PaAao~o"jj. — 24 
Toacrov iy<o irepi r dpi OtStv irtpi t eiju avOpwiruiv. — 27. 

T€-clausulae are found after P, T, and B, but not after the 
third diaeresis or the fourth trochaic ; they are not common 
in a whole verse. In the later epic the hephthemimeral re- 
clausula varies greatly in frequency; in Hesiod, both the 
Oppianic poems, Manetho, and the Orphic Argonautica and 
Hymns it is more common than in Homer. On the other 
hand, Aratus, Callimachus, and Theocritus use it but once 
or twice each, and Nonnus not at all in the first 3000 lines of 
the Dionysiaca. 

In the use of other connectives after H, Homer is some- 
what freer than the later poets, except Aratus and Quintus. 
Nonnus in the first six books of the Dionysiaca allows no con- 
nective except kou (and that rarely) to follow this caesura. 46 

II. The hephthemimeral clausulae in which a participle, 
adjective, or appositive determines the grammatical unity, are 
found less often "than the clausulae just described. A par- 
ticiple or participial phrase begins at H 282 times (//. 137, 

45 See Kemmer in Schanz, Beitrage z. hist. Syntax, XV (1893), for the signifi- 
cance of the ' polar ' expression. 

46 A 7op-clause stands after H in Homer 27 times, in the Aspis once, in The- 
ocritus once, in Apollonius 5 times, in the Orphic Argonautica once, in Quintus 
twice; an ^-clause, in Homer 17 times, in Hesiod, Works and Days, once, in 
Aratus once, in Nicander 5 times, in Oppian, Cyn. once, in Orph. Argon, once, 
in Quintus twice ; a relative clause, in Homer 83 times ( //. 40, Od. 43), in Hesiod 
9 times, Aratus 6, Apollonius 10, Nikander 3, Oppian, Hal. 2, Cyn. 4, Manetho 9, 
Orph. Argon. 5, Quintus 2. The figures for other connectives are: in Homer, 
f/S4 18, IS4 4, drdp 2, &X\a 2, Xva 8, 6(ppa I; Hesiod, r/Sc I, 154 I; Aratus, drdp 
2; Quintus, ISe and 6<ppa 1 each. 
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Od. 145). It is also found in a whole verse and after each 
of the other three caesurae, being about twice as common 
after B. 47 It is never used after the fourth trochaic, and only 
twice after the third diaeresis. 48 Sometimes the same phrase 
by extension may be made to fit several caesurae. 49 Many 
familiar tags belong among these clausulae. 50 It is rare that 
a participle which stands after the fourth thesis is embedded 
in a phrase which begins before H and is continued without 
a break in the next verse, e.g. in T 336 f. : 

Kal t/i.rjv irori&ty /xtvov aid 
Xvyptjv ayyeXtyv. 

In the Homeric Hymns the participial clausula after H is 
slightly less frequent than in Homer; in Hesiod, slightly 
commoner. In Alexandrian times it is considerably less im- 
portant, and in the very late epic it is rare : in the two works 
assigned to Oppian, the Orphic poems (except the Hymns), 
and the first six books of Nonnus' Dionysiaca, it is found less 
than a score of times in all. Quintus, however, uses it almost 
as frequently as the Alexandrians. 

An adjectival clausula after H is found in 101 verses (//. 48, 
Od. 53). It usually consists of a pair of adjectives, 61 a brief 
comparison, 52 or a single adjective of five, six, or seven sylla- 
bles. 53 Long adjectives are very common after B. 54 Twice 
in Homer a single adjective fills out the verse after T, 65 and 

47 T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 117. 

48 2 600, e 234 (with comma at the forbidden break) ; cf. T 350. 

49 E.g. S&Kpv x^owa, Kara Sdxpv x^ouira, $a\cpbr Hard Sdnpv x^ovaa. 

60 Eg. t6£coj< (Tro\ifiMv, al%ii.9js) (i elSds, Aavao'afi (Tpcieo-ffi) yeywv&s, <5Xo- 
<p<bia (i.6e plana, dirariJXia, weTmpJva, /tcxopwr/i^j'o) d5<is, TVKtvws dpapvlas, 
aStve'C pXefualvup, d/caxyntvos Ijrop, kt\. 

61 E.g. viol ■//Si waKcuol. 

62 E.g. <p\oyl etice\ov aXicf/v; similarly after T : <p\oyl etxeXos 'Sipalffroio 
(P, 88), and after B (see T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 117). 

68 a\ip.vpT)tvT<av, Pa&vSivrfevTos, do\ixVP^ T f iolffLV > IBvirrliava, Ka\\nr\oK&fWLo, 
KTjpe<r<Tt<poptfTovs, Kvavoir pibpoto, \iTapoKpJ/8ep.vos, \iTapoT\oKdfioto, 6pdoKpaipdwv, 
TrjXetcXetTOto, (potvucoirdprjos (-ovs), *poiviKotpact.vbv ; '~EreoK\7jeiT}S, 'l(ptK\7]El7}S, 
'HpaK\rielr)s. 

64 More than 200 different adjectives in about 1000 verses (T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 
119). 

54 SvwKateiKoaipxTpov (* 264), Sv(aicaiciKO<rlTiix>> (0 678). 
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once in the Orphic Hymns (x, 23, aWoTpio/iopfoSiaire) after P. 
No adjective completes the verse after the third diaeresis, but 
a/MxOaXoeaaav stands after the fourth trochaic (XI 75 3 56 ). Ad- 
jectival clauses which fill the whole verse are not uncommon 
in Homer. 

Similar to the long adjective is the long participle, usually 
attributive, 57 which is found 29 times, and the patronymic, 68 
which occurs 14 times. In general, the single word which 
fits the hephthemimeral clausula is used sparingly in 
Homer. 69 

The adjectival clausula after H is rare in the later epic, 
except in the Orphic Hymns. 60 

The hephthemimeral clausula is appositional in 234 verses 
(//. 155, Od. 79). The majority of these clausulae are proper 
names ; 61 others denote kinship. 62 We also find familiar tags, 
e.g. Koafi^Tope \a<ov, depdirovres "Aprjos, firjcncopi <f>6/3oio, fieya 
kv8oi 'A%ataii>, icpelovaa yvvai/ccbv, ktX. Similar appositional 
clauses are found in the whole verse, 63 and after each of the 
other caesurae. 64 They do not occur after the third diaeresis 
or after the fourth trochaic caesura. They are less common 
in Alexandrian times, and rare in the very late epic, except 
the Orphic Hymns®* 

III. The clausulae thus far considered have all followed 
at least a slight pause in the sense. We have still to examine 
almost as many in which the thought of the clausula is a unit 
distinct from that of the first part of the verse, although there 
is usually no logical pause at H. These clausulae consist of 

56 Where Antimachus read luxSaSbeaaav. 

67 av\ifop.evdoiv, Ka.Takeifloii.imiJ>, KaraTeOnjiirav (-u(ijs), irepipaip.tb<oo~a, Trepi- 
(paivofttvoio, {iweprjvopedvTwv. 

68 ' AXeyrjmplSao, Ni;Xi}i<£5ao, Ilei<ri)vopl8ao, Hep<rqt,&.Sa.o, IItjXtjkISoo, TeXe/tw- 
vtdSao. 

59 About 150 times in all. This is rather less frequently than we should infer 
from the trial count of Bekker {Horn. Blatter, I, 148). 

60 See below, p. 108 f. 61 See below, p. 103 f. 

62 Especially vl6s or ir&is : B 638, 756, A 367, E 108, K 314, 435, A 563, M 309, 
N 67, 792, 281, 515, ktX. 

68 See the article on Versus Tetracolos. 

64 T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 117. 66 See below, p. 108. 
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a proper or common noun, usually with modifier, and form 
the predominant type of Homeric tag. 

The use of names with epithets is a well-known charac- 
teristic of Homeric style; the extent to which the epithets 
are chosen with reference to the various breaks is not so 
widely recognized. 66 An examination of the Homeric poems 
with this in mind shows that the poet is fond of devoting to 
the name of a prominent character, whether god or mortal, 
either a whole verse, 67 or the clausula after P, T, H, or B ; 68 
he has in stock also many combinations of names and adjec- 
tives which exactly fill the last three feet, although frequently 
a progressive word, like ical or a preposition, precedes and 
prevents the ' forbidden ' caesura from being too prominent. 
For example, "Apre/us loxe'aipa follows the third diaeresis 
seven times, and there are many other similar combinations. 69 
It is worthy of notice that no proper-name tag follows the 
fourth trochaic. 

The large number of hephthemimeral proper-name tags in 
Homer is somewhat surprising : 70 if we take only those inde- 
pendent tags which are found at least five times, we find that 
the hephthemimeral clausula containing a proper name, while 
somewhat less frequent than the third trochaic tag, is nearly 
four times as common as the penthemimeral tag. 71 All the 
greater divinities except Artemis, all the leading Achaean 
heroes (except the lesser Aias), Priam, Hector, Alcinous, 
Eumaeus, Eurycleia, and about fifty other characters, both 
divine and human, have at least one hephthemimeral tag 

M The late Professor Seymour (to whose teaching is due the interest of the 
present writer in the influence of the breaks in the verse on Homeric style) 
pointed out the importance of the proper-name tags which follow P, T, and B, 
but did not pay much attention to H; cf. T.A.P.A. xvr, 36. 

67 See the article on Versus Tetracolos. 

68 See, in addition to Professor Seymour's article, T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 122. 

69 E.g. apyvporo^os ' AwdWutv, Ekto/ws avftpotpbvoto, TpdjiXov lirwioxd.pW, 
TputdSav f3a0VKb\irwv, 'EWdSos eipv%bpoio, 'EWeiSa KaXhiyivaiKa, "Ip.f3pov irat- 
■jra\o£<T<Ti)S,*A.pyeos Itto^6toio, kt\. 

70 751 in all (//. 432, Od. 319). 

71 After T, 755 times; after P, 1 19 times; after H, 455 times. For the third 
trochaic and penthemimeral tags, see T.A.P.A. XVI, 36 ff.; no figures are avail- 
able for B. 
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each ; and a few have three or four if we include the varia- 
tions which are necessary in forming different cases. 72 Arti- 
fice is required to adjust some names to the clausula: the 
names Eumaeus and Patroclus are regularly put in the voca- 
tive, 73 and Alcinoiis and Idomeneus, from their metrical form, 
require periphrasis. 74 Some hephthemimeral tags may be 
extended by the addition of a word so as to form a clausula 
which fits a caesura of the third foot; 75 the longer tag is 
generally more common (as we should expect), but sometimes 
the reverse is true: evpv icpehov ' Ayafiepvcov occurs 12 times 
and Kpetcov ' Ayafiepvcov (without the adverb) 28 times. Names 
of countries and the most common gentile names are likewise 
fashioned into hephthemimeral clausulae. 76 

The common-noun hephthemimeral clausula is almost as 
frequent 77 in Homer as the proper-name clausula and is 
treated in much the same way. 78 Here belongs a large num- 
ber of familiar tags : cnrepelai airoiva, akbs arpvyeroio, £e(8a>pos 
apovpa, <f>v<r%oo<; ala, ipifia>\ov (Trkipav) dpovpav, hoKfypaiaov 
ey^os, £t<£o? apyvporjXov, TrepitcaWei (-ea) 8i<f>pq> (-ov), wo? 

72 Names of divinities: y\avKwiris 'AB^vy, Aids vlbs (eKdepyos, kXut6to|os) 
'AirAXXwi/, xP va "h VM ^ "Apijs, ftporoXolyov "Apijos, di'SijXox "ApTja, xP v<T ^ 1 t 'AippoSlrij 
(also in gen., dat., and ace), %av$i) Aij/mJtijp, v&peKttyepiTa. ((TTepoinjyepe'Ta) 
Zeis, Aids alyidxoio (this is, however, usually part of a longer tag), Ati TepviKe- 
paivip, ipiovvios 'Epprjs, Kpartis dpyei(p6vTijs, \evKu\evos (xpu<r60po"os) Hp7;, pivot 
*H0at(TTOto, k\vt6s 4vvo<riyaios, Kpeiwv ivo<rixB(ov, vrvyepov AlSao, AlSt k\vto- 
jriiXip; k\vt&s ' ApcpiTpirrj, xaX^s a\o<riSvtjs, VTohliropBos 'Exuii, KaXkl<r<j>vpov 
"H(3tji', podo5dKTv\os (</>ae<r/p/3poTos, xpw^pows) 'Hiit, 6Ms apyvplnrefa, irdSas 
wKt'a'Ipis, 5oX<5e<r <ra KaXui/ , <6, peyd\oto Kpdvoio. 

Names of most prominent mortals: Kpeiwv 'kyap.ip.vuv, TeXeptiwos AJas, ir6Sas 
ti/ctis (peydffvpos) 'A^iXXeiis, SeoeixeX' 'AxiXXeO, Kparepbs Aiopi}5ijs, |ax0ds Mevi- 
Xaos, Mei^Xaos dptipwv, dyaBbv (without /3o^») MeviXaov, TroXtJpijTis (TTToXhroptfos) 
'QSv<r<retis, To\vp , iJx a ''' OSwnreO, lirirrjXdTa "Siaruip, KopvdaloKos ' ExTwp, Ilpiapos 
Oeoetdris, Uptdpoto dvaKros, rpotpbs (without #1X17) Etip^KXeia. 

73 JJaTpixXeis linrev, Etfpate <rvf}wTa (but once, ESpaios v<f>op^6s). 

74 pAvos ' A\klv6<ho, vOtvos 'ISopevijos. 

75 E.g. pjvos 'A\klv6olo and Upbv pivos AXkivooio. 

76 E.g. eXiKwires 'Axaiol, peydBvpoi 'Axatoi, AaKawK to.xvttw'Kwv, fjpwas 
'Axcuotfs, AcuceSalpova Slav, KaXeSwpos ipavvijs. 

77 669 times (//. 392, Od. 277). This does not include prepositional phrases, 
which are mentioned below. 

78 The common-noun clause is also found in a whole verse; after P, T, and B, 
and after the third diaeresis; rarely or never after the fourth trochaic. 
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afMpte\i<Ta-t]V, evepyea vrja, Sen-a? a/j,(f>iKV7re\\ov, xpvaeia kv- 
ireWa, (f>6pfiiyya \iyeiav, /eaXXnyM^e? (-a?) 'iiriroi (-ov?), icpa- 
Tepavv^w; (e/Mau%era?, i/yjrrjxecv;) fir/row, apyfjrc Kepavvcp, %6j0cri 
<TTiffdprj<ri, fieyakijTopa 0vp.6v t fieXavot Oavdroio, irokiv eiipvd- 
yviav, ahri) irrokieOpov, irvpoi alQofievaio, (f>ao<! r/e\(oio, kt\. 

In the later epos the proper-name clausula becomes 
rarer, 79 and the common-noun clausula increases greatly in 
frequency; 80 in Homer one occurs about once in every 40 
verses, but Maximus has one in 14, Nicander one in 19, 
Nonnus one in 27. In the Dionysiaca two-thirds of all the 
hephthemimeral clausulae of the types that we have con- 
sidered take this form. Quintus alone of the very late poets 
uses it sparingly (once in every 90 verses). 

The metrical character of these clausulae is worth noting. 
It has been remarked that Homer strongly prefers to end a 
word after the first short syllable of the fifth foot rather than 
at the end of this foot (hence rev^e e/ceiro rather than revyea 
tceiTo). The common-noun hephthemimeral clausulae, which 
consist, with few exceptions, of two words, show the following 
position of the first word-end : 

After the bucolic diaeresis (iroXiv evpvayvvav) 116 times 

After the fifth thesis (Up»/v eKaro/u./?»/v) 121 times 

After the fifth trochee (ampeicri airoiva) 224 times 

After the fifth diaeresis (SoXixoviaov !yx°s) '9° times 

This table indicates that for this group of verse-ends at least, 
a trisyllabic word is found at the end of the verse in much 
less than one-half of all the verses (cf. Bekker, Horn. Blatter, 
1, 148). Even if we accept this rule as expressing the prefer- 
ence of Homer, we must notice that the later poets, beginning 
with Nicander, make the first word of the clausula which we 
are examining end with the fifth foot (as in BoXi^octkiov ey^o?) 
at least twice as often as after the first short syllable of the 
fifth foot (as in £ei8copos apovpa). In the first six books of 
the Dionysiaca of Nonnus fully 80% of the common-noun 

79 It is found less than 200 times (as against 750 for Homer) in about 40,000 
lines, beginning with Alexandrian times. 

80 Except in Apollonius Rhodius, Aratus, Callimachus, and Theocritus, who 
employ it less than Homer does. 
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clausulae which follow H have a word-end at the fifth diaere- 
sis. For reasons which have yet to be explained, the poets 
of the literary epic ceased to use the adjective which exactly 
fills the bucolic clausula, e.g. ap,<f>ip.eXaivai, 81 and showed a 
strong preference for one of the metrical value w w _ w w or 

w w, and this adjective they placed by choice just before 

the sixth foot. An excellent illustration of this preference is 
found in the hephthemimeral clausulae containing the noun 
avrip, which are fashioned after the Homeric Xrjicrropes avSpes, 
and often, like this expression, are mere periphrases for nouns 
of status or calling, e.g. cnrapriTopas, 82 Bacf>ijTOpa^, rjyrjropas, 
OpacrvKcLpBios, B-qpriTopes, em^r/Topes, Kaprrocnropoi, p,eyaXrjTO- 
pas, fieTavdcTTiot, vcofitfropas, TravxrrraiicTopa<i, woXveiSeas , ttoXv- 
yp^iiovwi, ireirvv •p.e'vos, re^vriTopas, TiOacrevTopes, n8acrevTpo(f>o<;. 

The clausula consisting of a noun with modifier and prepo- 
sition is found after H 215 times (//. 134, Od. 81). It is 
common after P, T, and B, and at the beginning of the verse, 
but rare after the third diaeresis' and the fourth trochaic. 83 
Many familiar tags are found among these clausulae ; M some 
of them by a slight variation follow other caesurae : ev Sat 
Xvyprj, ev SrjioTTjTi, ev aivfi Stjiottjti (B, H, and T) ; TrarpiBa 
yalav (terminal accusative), e? iraTpiha yalav, at)v (e/Atjv) e? 
irarpiBa yalav (B, H, third diaeresis, and T). 85 The prepo- 
sitional clausula is used after H with varying degrees of 
frequency in later epic, being especially uncommon in the 
Alexandrian poets (except Aratus), and in Quintus, Nonnus, 
and Oppian's Halieutica ; in the Cynegetica, however, it is 
more common than in Homer. 

In concluding our examination of the hephthemimeral clau- 
sulae, we should mention a phrase, which, like the proper- 

81 T.A.P.A. xxxvi, 121. 

82 The proper case of dnj/> is to be supplied. Manetho and Oppian are espe- 
cially fond of these periphrases. 

B 3 <?»"H\iSi Sly, A 686 (= 698). 

84 E.g. the synonymous expressions ivi. oiXa^bv avSpu>v, 4s Hovttov &k6vtwi>, 4$ 
<f>ti\oTTiv alvrfv, tJuerb. fj.&\ov"Aprios, kt\. 

85 The most common prepositions after H in independent clausulae are iirl 
(44 times), iv (43 times), and h (37 times), a/icpl occurs but once (2 69), and 
avrl not at all — quite naturally, for this preposition is found only 12 times in 
Homer, and always at the beginning of a foot. 
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name clausula, is particularly characteristic of the early epic. 
This consists of a pair of words, usually nouns, joined to- 
gether by re ... re, re .. . ical, /cat, r/Be, or r/Be . . . icai (226 
times: II. 117, Od. 109). These are slightly more frequent 
in Hesiod, slightly less so in the Homeric Hymns. In the 
later epic, with the exception of Aratus and Manetho, they 
are rare. 86 That this clausula is used ornatus causa is shown 
by the nature of the pair of words, which are sometimes 
' polar,' e.g. epyov re eVo? re, auSp&v re 6ea>v re, trpoaam ical 
wirura-a, sometimes nearly or quite synonymous, e.g. tjrdp.ado'; 
re Kovtt re, TJrvxy Te / ael ' ? T£ > irtikepol re fid^ai re, ^ovXtjv re 
voov re, ddvaTov re fjuopov re, aTOva^y re yoq> Te, cpikoTrjTi ical 
evvrj, Kpela-aov ical apeiov, and sometimes names of things the 
second of which is naturally suggested by or connected with 
the first, e.g. yelpd? re Tro'Sa? re, crrofia re plvw; re, Ki9api<; /ecu 
aotZrj, fipSxrlv re irocnv re. 

Our examination of the hephthemimeral clausula has indi- 
cated that the Greek hexameter poets differ widely both in 
the extent to which they admit a break at H and in the 
effect of this break upon their sentences and upon the 
arrangement of the sentences in a single hexameter or in 
groups of hexameters. We may make this clearer by taking 
a few selected examples : 

1. The Cynegetica and Halieutica, which until about a cen- 
tury ago were assigned to a single Oppian, are now known 
to have been written by different poets. This might have 
been detected by noting the use of the hephthemimeral clau- 
sula in the two poems. In the Cynegetica a clausula of this 
kind is found about once in every 10 verses, nearly as often 
as in Homer; in the Halieutica, once in 21 verses, more 
rarely than in any other Greek epic poem of equal length 
except the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 87 

86 None in Callimachus, Maximus, or Nonnus, Dion. I-VI ; one in Apollonius 
Rhodius; two in Oppian, Cyn. ; three each in Nicander and Oppian, Hal.; four 
in Orph. Argon., and seven in Quintus. 

87 Musaeus, Hero and Leander (341 verses), has as few hephthemimeral clau- 
sulae as Apollonius (one in 28 verses), but most of these are common-noun 
clausulae. 
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2. Aratus and Nicander wrote didactic poems under the 
same general influence of Alexandria. The former makes a 
pause at H nearly twice as often as the latter, but Nicander 
uses the common-noun clausula about three times as fre- 
quently as Aratus does. 

3. Aratus and Callimachus were contemporaries, but em- 
ployed different genres ; Aratus uses a hephthemimeral clau- 
sula more than six times as frequently. If we take the same 
poet, but different genres, the difference is not great : in the 
epic idylls of Theocritus the clausula is found once in 1 7 
verses, in the bucolic idylls once in 18, and in the mimetic 
idylls once in 14. 

4. Finally, if we take the same genre, but widely different 
periods, we note a striking difference. In the Homeric Hymns 
the clausulae are about as frequent as in Homer (one in 8 
verses), and the different varieties are represented in some- 
what similar proportions. 88 In Callimachus, as we have seen, 
they are very rare (one in 60 verses). But in the Orphic 
Hymns they are more common than in any other Greek hex- 
ameter poetry (one in 4.8 verses). Punctuation at H is like- 
wise very common (in about 10% of the verses in Hermann's 
edition). This is not due to a neglect of B, for a pause is 
made at this caesura almost twice as frequently as in Homer, 
but to the type of sentence which is employed : the composers 
have abandoned the narrative style of the Homeric Hymns 
and Callimachus, and devote their attention chiefly to the 
descriptive phrase. Hence enjambement is very rare (only 
four cases in the first 17 Hymns), and more than one-third of 
the hephthemimeral clausulae are appositional or adjectival. 
The adjective clausula is eight times as frequent as in Homer, 
and there are almost as many of these clausulae in about 1 100 
lines of the Hymns as in the 40,000 hexameter verses, begin- 
ning with Alexandrian hexameter poetry, which we have, ex- 
amined. 89 Especially common is the use of two adjectives not 

88 Except that the name-clausula is considerably less frequent, and the common- 
noun clausula considerably more frequent. 

89 The use of the adjective in the Orphic Hymns has been discussed in my 
article on Versus Tetracolos. 
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joined by a connective, after H — a feature almost unknown 
before. We notice further that Se-clausulae are rare (five 
times in about 1100 verses) and that the comma is the only 
mark of punctuation at H. 

The results of our study may be summarized as follows : 

I. H, like B, is a subordinate caesura because it stands 
farther than P or T from the rhythmical middle of the hex- 
ameter. It is alternative to B, and, like this caesura, is occa- 
sionally used for the location of the chief pause in the thought. 
It is less frequent than either P, T, or B, but is used in much 
the same way, especially in the Homeric poems. Here the 
logical clausulae which follow the four recognized caesurae 
show a remarkable resemblance in structure and use to each 
other and to clauses which occasionally fill a whole verse. 
This feature of style, which is typical of the early epic, and 
especially of Homer, makes it very doubtful whether we can 
base any theories of the origin of the hexameter upon the 
phenomena of caesura — a more probable explanation of the 
caesurae being, not the survival of the end of an original 
short verse, but the early bard's need for improvisation and 
his desire for variety of rhythm. 

II. In the Homeric Hymns and in Hesiodic poetry there 
is comparatively little change from Homer in the use of the 
hephthemimeral clausula, except that Hesiod uses it somewhat 
more frequently. The Alexandrians, with the exception of 
Aratus, employ the clausula less often, probably because they 
prefer B. Nonnus and his followers show a decided tendency 
to avoid a pause in sense at H, but in the Orphic poems such 
a pause is common, and in the Hymns is found in greater 
proportion than in any other Greek hexameter poetry. 

III. In the use of different grammatical clausulae after 
H, Homer shows the greatest variety. A special feature of 
Homeric style is the clausula the unity of which is due to the 
use of a proper name, an adjective, or re . . . re. Beginning 
with the Homeric Hymns, the proper-name clausula is less 
used, and the common-noun clausula begins to increase in 
popularity, until in Nicander, Maximus, Manetho, Oppian, 
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and the Nonnians one-half or more of all the clausulae which 
follow H are of this type. 

IV. Both the structure of the sentence and the order of 
words are strongly influenced, especially in Homer, by the 
tendency to break the meter by a word-end, and the rhythm 
by a pause in the sense, at certain points in the verse, and to 
avoid word-ends and pauses in sense at others. Investigation 
of this tendency must be carried much farther before we can 
understand adequately the relation of the preferred breaks in 
the verse to the expression of the poet's thought. But the 
results so far obtained have shown that one of the chief 
beauties of Homeric style — to use the words which the pres- 
ent King Edward VII Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge applies to the Authorized Version of the Bible — 
is its "cadences homely and sublime." 90 

90 Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Writing (1916), 151. The 
author is himself an ardent admirer of Homer : " Were this University to limit 
me to three texts on which to preach English Literature to you, I should choose 
the Bible in our Authorized Version, Shakespeare, and Homer. . . . But Homer, 
who comes neither within my map, nor within the ambit of the Tripos, would — 
because he most evidently holds the norm, the essence, the secret of all — rank 
first of the three for my purpose " (p. 229). 



